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STATE OF NEW YORK 


Regent Charles B. Alexander Is Dead 


Dr Charles Beatty Alexander, a member of 
the Board of Regents of The University of 
the State of New York since 1913, died early 
on the morning of February 7th after an illness 
of a little more than two weeks. The funeral 
was held from the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church on February 9th. Members of the 
Board of Regents attended in a body. The 
Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner and As- 
sistant Commissioners and Dr John H. Finley, 
former Commissioner of Education, also at- 
tended. Chancellor Chester S. Lord and 
Commissioner Frank P. Graves were among 
the honorary pallbearers. 

Regent Alexander was one of the three 
members of the Board chosen at large. He 
succeeded the late Whitelaw Reid in 1913 and 
was reelected in 1925 without opposition. He 
had served only two years of his second term 
as Regent. 

Regent Alexander was born on December 6, 
1849, in New York City. He was graduated 
in 1870 from Princeton University with the 
degree of bachelor of arts. He received the 
degree of master of arts from that university 
in 1873 and the degree of bachelor of laws 
from Columbia University in 1872. Four insti- 
tutions conferred honorary degrees upon him: 
the degree of doctor of laws having been 
bestowed by Princeton University in 1895; by 
Washington and Jefferson College in 1902; and 
by New York University in 1923; while Wash- 
ington and Lee University conferred on him 
the degree of doctor of letters in 1913. 

He was married to Harriet Crocker of San 
Francisco in 1887. She and three daughters 
survive. 

Regent Alexander was interested in a num- 
ber of enterprises. Admitted to the bar in 
New York State in 1872 and to the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 1884, he was a 
member of the law firm of Alexander and 
Green in New York City until the close of 
1912. He was formerly counsel and until his 
death director of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, a director of the 
Tri-State Land Company, a trustee of the 
Equitable Trust Company, formerly a director 
of the Mercantile Trust Company, Windsor 
Trust Company, the Hocking Valley Railroad 
Company, the Mount Morris Bank, the Inter- 
national Banking Corporation, the Interna- 


tional Bank, and president of the Alexander 
Estate Inc. 

These varied business enterprises, however, 
did not delimit his interests or activities. 
Throughout his life he was interested in edu- 
cation, being described by Chancellor Elmer E. 
Brown, when New York University conferred 
on him the honorary degree of doctor of laws, 
as an “educator by instinct and inheritance,” 
his grandfather on his father’s side having 
been the late Dr Archibald Alexander, one of 
the founders and first professor of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, and his grandfather on 
his mother’s side having been the late Dr 
Matthew Brown, formerly president of Jeffer- 
son College, Pennsylvania. He was for many 
years a trustee of Princeton University. The 
building in which commencements are held at 
Princeton is known as Alexander Hal!, having 
been built and presented to the university by 
his wife. 

Since his election to the Board of Regents 
in 1913, Regent Alexander was continuously 
active in the affairs of the State Education 
Department, being particularly interested in the 
scientific work of the State since he was chair- 
man of the Regents committee on state science 
work and State Museum. He was also a mem- 
ber of the committee on State Library, the 
higher education committee and the law com- 
mittee. To the work of all these committees 
he gave generously of his time and thought. 
At the formal opening of the State Museum 
on December 29, 1916, when the late Theodore 
Roosevelt was the principal speaker, Regent 
Alexander presided. In the summer and early 
autumn of 1915 he spent much time at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, representing with 
Dr Augustus S. Downing, then Assistant 
Commissioner for Higher Education, the De- 
partment at the exhibit there. 

His charming personality won for him a 
unique place in the hearts of his fellow Regents 
and of those with whom he came in contact. 
At the University Convocations it was his 
delight to preside and take an interested part 
in the sessions, where his witty and apt 
remarks were always appreciated by the 
audiences. 

Always a ready and entertaining speaker, 
Regent Alexander made a number of addresses 
before notable gatherings. Among these ad- 
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dresses are the centennial address at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, May 6, 1902; the com- 
mencement address at Washington and Lee 
University on May 11, 1913; the address of 
welcome at the National Education Association 
in New York City in 1916 when he was chair- 
man of the committee of 
the meeting; the opening address at the annual 
meeting of the American Academy of Political 
Last July he was 


citizens arranging 


and Social Science in 1918. 
one of the speakers at the opening in Paris, 
France, of the first annual summer 
Fine Arts of New York University. 

One of his greatest pleasures was in enter 
taining in his New York house many of thi 
noted educators visiting in New York. Dis 
trict superintendents of the State remember his 


school of 


generous and gracious hospitality, when they 
have met in New York. 

Regent Alexander was a member of the 
New York State Bar Association, Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York, Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York, Pan- 
American Society of the United States, Society 
of Colonial War, Sons of the Revolution, Sons 
of the American Revolution, Pennsylvania 
State Society of the Cincinnati. He was vice 
president of the General Society of the Cin- 


cinnati and trustee of the New York State 
Historical Association. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee on the 150th 


Anniversary of the American Revolution. 





Oo—— 


Governor Praises Service 
of Late Regent Alexander 

Upon learning of the death on February 7th 
of Regent Charles B. Alexander, Governor 
Alfred E. Smith spoke feelingly of his respect 
for the late Regent and of his appreciation 
of his service to the State. He said: 

The passing of Charles B. Alexander, who 
has contributed so liberally to the official life 
of the State, affects me greatly. As a member 
of the Board of Regents he gave his best 
thought to the important work of education 
and his word was always accepted as an 
authority. Our friendship was of 20 years’ 
standing and I can well realize the sorrow 
that is felt in the Capitol and in the Education 
Building and by his hosts of friends in the 
Capitol City. 

I join with the people of the State, the Com- 
missioner of Education and members of the 
Board of Regents in sending sincere sympathy 
to his family. 

The flag is to be placed at half-staff on the 
Capitol, the Education Building and the Execu- 
tive Mansion in tribute to one who was greatly 
admired. 


THE 


SCHOOLS 


New York Times Praises 
Regent Alexander in Editorial 
New York 
February 9th praises the service of 
Charles B. Alexander The 


Times of 
the lat 


An editorial in the 


Regent editorial 


follows: 


REGENT ALEXANDER 


Such service to the State as that of Charles 
B. Alexander deserves special recognition and 
remembrance. For fourteen years had been a 
member of the State Board of Regents, and as 
time and 


such had given generously of his 

faithfully of his intelligent effort to the vast 
interests of that body, which from 1784 to 
1904 officially represented the State’s interest 


in secondary and higher education. Since the 
latter date it has had its authority extended 
to the general supervision of every phase of 
education. The office is nonlucrative, but car- 
ries with it a unique honor as well as a great 
responsibility. While Regent Alexander shared 
this general responsibility, he was particu- 
larly active in promoting the work of the 
division of science within the State Education 
Department. The State Museum, which during 
the period of his service was under the direc- 
torship of the scientist and writer, Dr John 
Mason Clarke, became a model museum oi its 
size. In its graphic presentation of the geolog- 
ical and anthropological past of the State, as 
well as existing animal and plant life and 
resources, it is unsurpassed. Especially notable 
among the publications of this period have 
been the volumes describing and illustrating in 
color the birds and wild flowers of New York 

The roots of the stock from which Mr 
Alexander sprang run deep in the religious, 
educational and political life of America. In 
his devotion t public service, to civic and 
patriotic causes, and to the work of the church 
of his fathers he was true to type. His ebul- 
lient spirit, which found nothing foreign to its 
interest, expressed itself in carrying on the 
high traditions of an office established in the 
days when the State dreamed of a university 
that should embrace all the higher educational 
institutions, even as Oxford and Cambridge 
universities embraced each a group of colleges 

-a university whose Regents, though in age, 
“approve of youth” and measure youth with 
care, for life’s pattern can be cut but once out 
of the cloth of capacity. In no more helpful 
way can the wisdom of age serve youth as they 


should be served than in preparing their 
teachers. 

—— ees 
The Mothers Club of Malverne is now 


serving hot soup and hot cocoa to the children 
of the Davison Avenue School who bring their 
More than 100 children are benefited 
Covert 


lunches. 
The 


Avenue 


serving of a hot lunch at the 


School in Elmont has also been 


started 
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Doctor Walcott, Honored 
by University, Is Dead 
Dr Charles Doolittle Walcott, on whom The 
University of the State of New York conferred 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws at the 
University Convocation in 1925, died in Wash- 


ington, D. C., on February 9th. He had been 





Dr Charles D. Walcott 


secretary of the Smithsonian Institution since 
1907 and was a world known scientist. 

Doctor Walcott was born in New York 
Mills on March 31, 1850. He attended the 
public schools of Utica. His interest in geology 
led to his appointment in 1876 as assistant to 
the State Geologist. In 1879 he was appointed 
assistant geologist in the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, specializing in the Cambrian 
faunas and rocks of North America. He 
became director of the survey in 1894, serving 
with distinction in that position until his ap- 
pointment as secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. He was a member of many learned 
and scientific societies in this country and 
abroad and received honorary degrees from 
universities in America and Europe. He was 
the author of numerous books, reports and 
papers on geology and paleontology. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


Teachers Will Honor Memory of 
Pestalozzi, Educational Reformer 

The memory of John Henry Pestalozzi, the 
great Swiss schoolmaster and educational re- 
former, is to be honored this year, the cen- 
tenary of his birth, by special exercises, 
educational exhibits and conferences in Zurich, 
Switzerland, the city of his birth, On August 
Ist, 2d and 3d an International Educational 
Congress has been planned to which the teach- 
ers of America and Europe are especially 
invited. A national advisory committee has 
been appointed consisting of Dr Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dr John N. Tigert, United States Com- 
missioner of Education; Dr Frank P. Graves, 
New York State Commissioner of Education; 
and Dr Lillian Stroebe, professor at Vassar 
College. 

The organization of the work for the Zurich 
convention and the transmission of the Swiss 
official invitation to the American teaching 
profession have been placed in the hands of 
Dr K. E. Richter of the College of the City 
of New York, who in his capacity of educa- 
tional director for the American branch will 
be glad to furnish any information concerning 
the educational congress. 

He is also closely cooperating with the 
authorities of Zurich to work out an inter- 
esting program for the three days of the con- 
vention. During the three days the mornings 
will be devoted to conferences, the afternoons 
to excursions and the evenings to social func- 
tions. Other attractive features will be offered 
in the various cities included in the official 
itinerary. 


— p 


New York City Board Names 
Seven District Superintendents 
Seven New York City district superintend- 

ents of schools have been named by the board 

They are: Oswald Schlockow, 

principal of Public School 50, Brooklyn; 

Loretta) M. Rochester, principal of Public 

School 3, Manhattan; Anthony Pugliese, prin- 

cipal of Public School 21, Manhattan; Her- 

man Wright, assistant to Associate Superin- 
tendent Harold G. Campbell; Margaret Rae, 
principal of Public School 1, Manhattan; 

Van Dam, principal of Public 

Rabenort, 


of education. 


Emanuel F. 
School 18, Richmond; William L. 
principal of Public School 55, Bronx. 
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William Leland Thompson Elected Regent of University 


f Troy was 


William Leland Thompson « 
elected a member of the Board of Regents of 
The University of the State of New York by 
joint ballot of the houses of the Legislature 
on February 9th. He will succeed Dr Albert 
Vander Veer who will retire in April after 
31 years’ service on the Board. The appoint- 
ment of Mr Thompson brings to the Board a 
public-spirited citizen of keen judgment and 
practical ability who has given many years of 





William Leland Thompson 


distinctive service to the promotion of public 
education. 

Mr Thompson was born on April 4, 1871, 
in Troy. He was graduated from Harvard 
University in 1893 with the degree of bachelor 
of arts. He is president of the wholesale 
druggist firm of John L. Thompson, Sons and 
Company of Troy and has a number of other 
business interests, being a director of the 
United National Bank, the Troy Gas Company, 


the Rensselaer Improvement Company and the 
Van Rensselaer Hotel Company, and a trustee 
of the Troy Savings Bank. 

The keen interest that Mr Thompson has 
taken in educational matters was recognized 
by his selection as a member of the Troy board 
of education 21 years ago and he has served 
on the board continuously since that time, for 
the past 19 years having been president of the 
board and leader in the development of the 
Troy public school system. For two years he 
was president of the Associated School Boards 
and Trustees of the State of New York. 

He has been a trustee of the Emma Willard 
School in Troy for about 15 years and for the 
past four years he has been president of the 
He has 


been a member of the board of trustees of 


board of trustees of that institution. 


Russell Sage College in Troy since its found- 
ing and has been president of that board for 
four years. He is also a trustee of the recently 
organized Country Day School in Troy, a 
director of the Samaritan Hospital in Troy 
and a trustee of the Troy Public Library. He 
was first president of the Troy Tuberculosis 
Relief Association and was chairman for some 
time of the board of managers of the Rens- 
selaer County Tuberculosis Sanitarium. He is 
also a director of the Troy Young Men’s 
Christian Association 

Mr Thompson joined the New York State 
National Guard in 1896 and served during the 
Spanish-American War and for a number of 
years afterward. He was captain of a guard 
company for some time and was on the mili- 
tary staff of Governor Odell for four years. 

Mr Thompson is a descendant on his grand- 
mother’s side of Peter Schuyler, first mayor of 
Albany, and also of Colonel Ebenezer Crosby, 
a surgeon on Washington’s staff. He is also 
a descendant of William Floyd, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
On his father’s side he is related to the late 
Justice Smith Thompson, Secretary of the 
Navy under President Monroe, and an eminent 
jurist. 

He is a member of the Troy club, Sons of 
American Revolution, Military Order of For- 
eign Wars, St Nicholas’ Society of New York, 
Harvard and Union clubs of New York, and 
Institute of 1770, Dickie, Hasty Pudding and 
Spee clubs of Harvard University. 
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Certificates of Literacy Granted to 37,000 in 1926 


There were 37,000 certificates of literacy 
issued by school officials in accordance with 
the directions of the State Education Depart- 
ment for the administration of the literacy law 
for the period of registration and election day 
issued 


in 1926. Last year the certificates 


totaled 33,956 


Certificates of literacy issued: } 
On presentation of day school credentials.......... 
On presentation of evening school credentials. ... 


On passing Regents literacy test.............++.++ 
., if See asa oor ere 


Pt 2. Sn. i ccegnenen ae enaeneaveaewenaese 


Per cent of failures.... 


Total number applying for certificates of literacy...... 


Comparison of men and women: 


Total number of men receiving certificates........... 
Per cent of men receiving COTEINCATES. . 2 eee eee ee eens 
Total number of women receiving certificates......... 


Per cent of women receiving certificates.......... 
Total number of men R 
Per cent of men applying for certificates........... 


Total number of women applying for certificates... .. 
Per cent of women applying tor certincates........-. 


Total number different examiners used.............++: 


Total number different buildings used.............. 


Prizes for Translation of 
Briand’s Speech Offered 


Twelve prizes are offered to students of 
French in American high schools and colleges 
by a committee of which Arthur C. Watkins, 
associate secretary of the National Council for 
the Prevention of War, 532 17th street N. W., 
Washington, D. C., is secretary. The compe- 
tition is for English translations of the speech 
delivered by M. Briand, French minister of 
foreign affairs, at the Assembly of the League 
of Nations in Geneva, Switzerland, on Sep- 
tember 10, 1926, on the occasion of the recep- 
tion of Germany into that body. The speech 
has been described as an example of French 
eloquence at its best, marking the end of one 
era in Franco-German relations and the begin- 
ning of another. 

Believing that the study of this speech would 
be profitable to students, the committee has 
offered two sets of prizes, one for students of 
French in American colleges and the other for 
French in American 
Particulars may be obtained 


pupils of schools of 


secondary grade. 


from the secretary of the committee. 


applying for certificates....... 


Of the 37,000 certificates issued, 7718 were 
granted on presentation of day school creden- 
tials, 1174 on presentation of evening school 
credentials, and 28,108 on passing the Regents 
literacy test. There were 6855 who failed to 
pass the literacy test. 

Figures showing the results of the operations 
of the law for the past four years follow: 


1923 1924 1925 1926 

7 829 13 848 7 668 7 718 

767 1 288 930 1 174 

-. 19 806 48 888 25 358 28 108 
oeesee 28 402 64 024 33 956 37 000 
eevee 5 393 12 256 5 501 6 855 
ceses 21.4 16.1 17.8 19.6 
saveee 33 795 76 280 39 457 43 855 
eeece 48 57 25 460 28 024 
ecves 75.9 75 75.7 
ceece 15 450 8 496 8 976 
cceee 24.1 25 24.3 
ecccece 60 022 30 477 34 305 
eneeee 78.6 77.2 78.2 
cooess 16 258 8 980 9 550 
eecwes 21.4 22 21.8 
oeeee 2 351 2 476 3 355 3 323 
1 947 1 856 1 838 2 000 


Evening Schools Started 
Where Census Shows Need 


Using the State Census to determine places 
where evening schools for English and citizen- 
ship instruction are Immigrant 
Education Bureau of the Department has estab- 


needed, the 


lished new classes in several sections of the 
State since October 1926. The most notable 
instance of this experiment is in Sullivan 
county where classes have been opened at 
Mountaindale, Woodridge and Fallsburg. At 
Hurleyville in Sullivan county an evening 
school will be opened during the week of 
February 21st. 

Angola and Lancaster in Erie county, Scotia 
in Schenectady county, Croton in Westchester 
county and Schuylerville in Saratoga county 
have started similar schools. 

It is pointed out that similar action might 
well be taken by other communities in order 
provided for 


that an opportunity may be 


foreign-born persons to become intelligent 
citizens and to be in a position to meet the 
requirements of the election law relative to the 


literacy test for new voters. 
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Oakdale School 


Oakdale School in Broome County Is Attractive Building 


The new school building in the Oakdale 
School District of the town of Union, Broome 
county, is an attractive modern structure with 
facilities adequate for the needs for a number 
of years. It was completed last fall at a cost 
of $37,500. 

3uilt on a site 219 feet by 225 feet, which 
cost $5000, the school is a two-story and base- 


Board of Regents Appoints 
Fredonia Normal School Board 
The following appointments to the board of 

visitors of the Fredonia State Normal School 

were made by the Board of Regents at the 
meeting on January 27th: Arthur Maytum, 

Fredonia; Harry E. Nichols, Fredonia; Clay- 

ton J. Bannister, Westfield; Mrs Joseph C. 

White, Dunkirk; Harry L. Cumming, Fredonia. 


ment building. Most of the basement is taken 
up with a combination gymnasium and audi- 
torium. A kitchen also is provided. On the 
first and second floors are classrooms. There 
is a teachers’ room on the first floor and a 
library on the second floor. An annex houses 


the heating plant. 


Corner Stone Is Laid 
for Sayville High School 
The corner stone of the Sayville High School 
was laid on January 29th. The building will 
stand on a plot of eight acres and will cost 
$338,000. It will contain 21 classrooms, labora- 
tory, commercial department, drawing depart- 
ment, auditorium, gymnasium, teachers’ room, 
administration section, dental clinic and a room 
for the school nurse. 
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Health Education Survey 


Among recent publications of the Depart- 
ment is a bulletin by Anette M. Phelan entitled 
Health Education in Nine School Systems of 
New York State. 

This bulletin is a report of observations of 
health education in the public schools of nine 
communities selected by the State Education 
Department. The places visited were Bing- 
hamton, Johnson City, Elmira, Ithaca, James- 
town, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica and Schenec- 
tady. 

Other recent publications are: Certification 
and Training of Vocational Teachers, Super- 
visors and Directors, a revision of the previous 
bulletin giving Department regulations, and 
Arithmetic in the Rural and Village Schools 
of New York State, a report of a survey by 
the Educational Measurements Bureau and the 
supervisor of mathematics of the Department. 
This has been previously summarized in the 
Bulletin. 

——— 1) 


Conservation of Trees and Forests 


One of the leading agencies in coordinating 
the work of local organizations and educating 
the public to the need for forest conservation 
is the American Forestry Association of Wash- 


ington, D. C. Founded in 1875, it has been 


the guiding spirit in molding public opinion. 
It is noncommercial and nonpolitical and all 
its income is used in furthering this important, 
altruistic work. 


THE 





NEW YORK 


STATE OF 
The American Forestry Association believes 
that the needed conservation work will be ac- 
complished by the children of today who will 
be the citizens of tomorrow and is working 
hand in hand with the schools. It publishes a 
magazine, American Forests and 
Life, filled with interesting articles 
forests and the wild life with which 


monthly 
Forest 
about trees, 
wooded regions abound. The magazine is 
meeting with favor in the public schools and 
at present about one out of every ten copies 
goes to a school, a teacher or a library. 

The written in 


magazine is entertainingly 


words which children in the fifth and subse- 
quent grades can understand. Its stories are 
by leading writers in their respective fields, 
thus assuring accuracy in both text and 


illustration. 
Teachers, principals and superintendents may 
om the American 


fr 
523 L N. W., 


secure a sample 
Forestry 


Washington, D. C. 


copy 


Association, street 


NOW 


If you have hard work to do, 

Do it now. 
Today the skies are clear and blue, 
Tomorrow clouds may come in view, 
Yesterday is not for you; 

Do it now. 


If you have a song to sing, 
Sing it now. 
Let the notes of gladness ring 
Clear as song of bird in spring, 
Let every day some music bring; 
Sing it now. 


If you have kind words to say, 
Say them now. 
Tomorrow may not come your way, 
Do a kindness while you may, 
Loved ones will not always stay; 
Say them now. 


If you have a smile to show, 
Show it now. 
Make hearts happy,— roses grow, 
Let the friends around you know 
The love you feel before they go; 
Show it now. 
Cuartes R. SKINNER 


Note. Doctor Skinner was formerly New 
York State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. He retired in 1925 as state legislative 
librarian after 46 years of distinguished service 
to the State. He is now 83 years old. 
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State School of Agriculture Will Provide Itinerant Teaching 


Beginning with the school year opening in 
September 1927, the State School of Agricul- 
ture at Alfred in cooperation with boards of 
education of selected high schools in south- 
western New York will conduct a program of 
itinerant teaching of agriculture. 
This plan is designed primarily for those high 
schools located in communities where, because 
of the small number of farm boys in attend- 
four-year curriculum in agriculture 
school year 


vocational 


ance, a 
may not be justified. For the 
1927-28, however, it is proposed to extend the 
plan to include certain selected high schools in 
which it is desired to demonstrate to the com- 
munity that there are a sufficient number of 
pupils interested in a vocational agricultural 
curriculum to warrant the employment of a 
teacher of agriculture on a full-time basis. 

Under this plan vocational agriculture in 
selected high schools will be taught by itin- 
erant teachers. The State School of Agricul- 
ture at Alfred agrees to employ competent 
teachers, to provide the instructional equipment 
and to furnish a portion of the funds necessary 
to travel between the schools. Local boards of 
education, on the other hand, will be respon- 
sible for providing suitable rooms for instruc- 
tion, such furniture and stationary equipment 
as are needed to maintain efficient instruction 
and to provide a nominal sum to assist in main- 
taining the expenses of travel of the itinerant 
teachers. Participation in this type of coop- 
erative instruction rests with the board of edu- 
cation of each high school. Boards of education 
desiring to undertake instruction are asked to 
file a request with the director of the State 
School of Agriculture at Alfred. 

Instruction must be maintained for a mini- 
mum of two 90-minute periods a week for the 
school year. The success of the itinerant plan 
will depend on the willingness of each high 
school principal to prepare a schedule of classes 
so that the instructor may utilize his time to 
best advantages among the several schools in 
his circuit. Barring accident and impassable 
roads, instructors will hold to the schedule 
agreed upon. 

Each pupil enrolling for instruction must 
undertake approved supervised practice work 
either on the home farm or on other farms 
where satisfactory arrangements have been 
made. It will be the duty of the itinerant in- 
structor to supervise by means of personal 


visitation the practical work of pupils during 
the entire year. 

Regents credit will be granted to pupils who 
complete the work of vocational agriculture, 
in accordance with the following schedule: 

1 For each two 90-minute periods a week 
for the school year of instruction in vocational 
agriculture, % unit credit (2% counts) may 
be earned, provided the pupil completes the 
class work and the supervised practice in a 
satisfactory manner and earns a passing grade 
on a final examination the questions for which 
have been approved in advance by the State 
Education Department. 

2 Multiples of the half unit credit will be 
allowed. That is, four double periods a week 
for one year will be accredited in terms of one 
Under this plan of organiza- 
may be alter- 


unit (5 counts). 
tion, two years of 
nated; for example, a year of instruction in 
crop enterprises may be alternated with a year 
of instruction in animal enterprises. Not more 
than three units (15 counts) may be earned in 
vocational agriculture under this type of or- 
ganization. Credit of two or three units may 
be applied toward the academic diploma under 
group III, Handbook 3, page 60. 

It is recommended that each board of educa- 
tion enter into a memorandum of agreement 
with the director of the State School of Agri- 
culture at Alfred in reference to the adminis- 
tration of the itinerant teaching of vocational 
agriculture. Such a memorandum should 
include, among other details, the following: 
(1) number of periods a week of instruction; 
(2) teaching schedule; (3) name of instructor 
assigned to the school. 


instruction 


—oQ——_ 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 


National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, St Louis, Mo., February 24th- 
26th 

Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 
Dallas, Texas, February 27th-March 3d 

National Education Association, Seattle, Wash., 
July 3d-8th 

Teachers’ conferences: Third district, Catta- 
raugus county, Ellicottville, February 2lst; 
fifth district, St Lawrence county, Canton, 
April 29th 

National Association of Public School Officials, 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 17th 


.] 
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Character Emphasized in Honor League Rules 


The announcement of a revision in the by- 
laws of the High School Honor League of the 
State of New York, which has recently been 
sent to the principal of every school in the 
State, shows that the new regulations place 
greater emphasis than the old rules upon excel- 
lence in the qualities of leadership, service and 
character. It is believed by the Associated 
Academic Principals, who formed the league 
in December 1923, that much greater interest 
will be aroused among the pupils and general 
public throughout the State by this scheme 
which does not require a definite scholarship 
average but rather includes in the membership 
of the honor league a group which shall not 
exceed 20 per cent of the senior class and which 
shall be based upon a primary requirement of 
scholarship but shall be selected by a vote of 
the faculty and the other members of the class 
with regard to the qualities of high character, 
service and worthy leadership. The exact re- 
quirements follow: 

At the end of the junior year there may be 
selected by the principal and faculty of any 
high school approved by The University of 
the State of New York, the list of pupils in 
full class standing whose average rank for the 
three years of work places them in the upper 
fifth or 20 per cent of the class. From this 
as an eligible list, the principal and faculty 
shall select a group in number not to exceed 
15 per cent of the total membership of the 
class, whose members shall be distinguished by 
character, service and worthy leadership. From 
this as a second eligible list, a group not to 
exceed 10 per cent of the total membership of 
the class shall be chosen by vote of the mem- 
bers of the class as worthy of membership in 
the Honor League of the State of New York. 
All voting shall be by secret ballot and a two- 
thirds vote shall be necessary to elect in case 
of each individual member. 

At the middle of senior year, or if preferred 
in individual schools, at its close, the same 
procedure as above shall govern, to the end 
that from each senior class there shall be 
chosen by the two successive elections a total 
honor league membership which shall not 
exceed 20 per cent of the total membership of 


the class. 
In determining the general average men- 
tioned in the foregoing paragraphs, the teach- 


ers’ estimates of the student’s work throughout 
the course shall be averaged on an equal basis 
with the final examination marks to determine 
the rating for each subject. The general aver- 
age shall be found by multiplying the final 
ratings of each subject necessary to obtain the 
54, 63 or 72 counts required, by the number 
of Regents credits assigned to each subject and 
by dividing the sum of these results by the 
total number of credits assigned to ail the 
subjects for which the student claims credit. 


Lake Placid and Plattsburg 
Skaters Win State Meet 


The fourth annual speed skating meet of 
the New York State Public High School 
Athletic Association, held at Malone on Feb- 
ruary 5th, was won by section 3, composed of 
Lake Placid and Plattsburg skaters, with 27 
points. Skaters of Union-Endicott High 
School in section 5 won second place with 
181% points; section 2, Saratoga Springs 
skaters, was third with 5 points; and section 4, 
Saranac Lake, was fourth with 34 points. 
Sections 6 and 7 scored no points. 

Three state records were broken and one 
state record was equalled. Howard Duquette 
of Plattsburg won the race of 440 yards in 
10 seconds, lowering the former mark by four- 
fifths of a second. The one-mile mark was 
lowered by Jack A. Shea of Lake Placid, his 
time being 2 minutes, 573 seconds, or 13% sec- 
onds faster than the former record. In the 
mile relay race the Union-Endicott skaters 
repeated their victory of last year and lowered 
the record to 2 minutes, 46% seconds. On this 
team were James Collins, Rodney Clark and 
Donald Stack. Saranac Lake High School 
held the former record of 2 minutes, 50 sec- 
onds. Howard Duquette equalled the state 
record for the 220-yard race. 

The visiting skaters and chairmen were enter- 
tained Friday night and Saturday by Malone 
organizations. After the meet dinner was 
served to all competitors and chairmen, and 
the medals, cups and certificates were awarded 
by Mr Slauson of the Rotary Club, and the 
state chairman, H. G. Coons, principal of the 
Lake Placid High School. 
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Reference Books on Education 


Compiled by Martha L. Phelps of the State 


Library 
Book, W. F. Learning how to study and 
work effectively. Bost. Ginn. 1926. 
$1.96 


A contribution to the literature on self-manage- 
ment, or how to direct one’s human machinery — 
lively, entertaining, inspiring, workable. The author 
has taken from modern psychologists and physiolo- 
gists and from writers on business and industrial 
efficiency the facts which experiments have deter 
mined. He has added his own investigations of 
the behavior of high school and college students. 
“You feel when reading this volume that you are 
not bothering with surmises but are learning how 
to make the marvelous machine think, feel and act 
to its legitimate limit, planning, checking, dispatch 
ing, speeding up, resting, refreshing, appraising, all 
applied with interesting detail to the various sorts 
ot mental tasks confronting us, are treated with 
the completeness of a book on farming.” 


Butterworth, J. E. Principles of rural school 


administration. N.Y. Macmillan. 1926. 


$1.60 

Analyzes the objectives of rural education and 
sets up standards for measuring the degree to which 
these objectives are attained. It also proposes prin- 
ciples which seem significant for the administration 
ot rural schools. Considerable attention is given 
to the social forces in rural life with a view to 
the development of adequate rural leadership. 


Cook, W. A. Federal and state school ad- 


ministration. N. Y. Crowell. $2.75 

This survey of the wider administrative aspects 
of our public school system is offered with the firm 
conviction that ignorance of our general system of 
administration and of the fundamental principles on 
which it rests historically and on which it should 
rest as a matter of public policy is widespread and 
deep-seated. A short introductory presentation of 
the school as an institution among institutions leads 
to a brief historical survey of the development of 
public responsibility for education in the United 
States. This is succeeded by a description of fed- 
eral activity in behalf of education from the begin 
ning. Proposals for further educational activity by 
the Federal Government are examined. Then comes 
a discussion of several important functions of the 
school system as directed by state authorities wholly 
or partly. The aim has been to avoid provinciality 
and to stress national more than local aspects of 
public education. 


Fries, C. C., Hanford, J. H. & Steeves, H. R. 


The teaching of literature. N. Y. Silver, 
Jurdett. 1926. $1.60 


“This is a brilliantly written thoughtful book 
that is almost alone in its combination of scholar- 
ship in English and knowledge of what is taking 
place in education generally. The authors acknowl- 
edge the practical obligation of the teacher of 
English literature but they write with an eye to 
something deeper than the merely practical, and 
while few direct procedures are suggested, it is 
difficult to conceive of a teacher reading the book 
without getting real strength and _ sustenance.’’— 
School and Society, September 25, 1926 


Patri, Angelo. The problems of childhood. 


N. Y. Appleton. 1926. $2 

Teachers perplexed by the many concrete diffi- 
culties which arise in working with children will 
enjoy reading this volume of 140 stories each deal- 


ing with a specific problem of child training. While 
the critical reader will find many statements with 
which he can not agree, the book contains a type 
of popular inspirational material which will un 
doubtedly encourage a great many teachers. 


Pechstein, L. A. & Jenkins, Frances. Psy- 


chology of the kindergarten-primary child 
sost. Houghton. 1926. $2 


The aims of the authors are to set forth to teach- 
ers the essential nature of this important perio 
of school life; to give the work of the kindergarten 
primary school a scientific orientation in the light 
of the established principles of child pam rl BY ; 
and to show how the needs of the child sh 
form the basis for determining the type of « 


organization to be instituted, the kind of curriculun 
to be employed, and the motives and objectives t 


be set up. 





Peffer, Nathaniel. New schools for older 


students. N. Y. Macmillan. 1926. $2.50 


The Carnegie Corporation has financed a prelimi 
nary survey of adult education and the results are 
now published in five volumes each treating a special 
phase of the subject. This volume is a_ vivid 
summing up of the evidence that throughout the 
United States today there are vigorous and unmis 
takable signs of a desire for education on the part 
of those who have grown to maturity without col 
lege advantages, those who do a day’s work and 
must study in their leisure. ‘“‘ Here are given 
glimpses of workers’ education classes, men from 
mill and mine who organize their own courses in 
history and economics; summer schools for factory 
women and shop girls who have never gone beyond 
grade schools, but who now dispute ardently on 
economic theory and the Mendelian law; an insti 
tute where philosophy is given unjazzed and un- 
diluted to men and women from crowded city quar- 
ters coming direct from a day’s work at the machine 
and remaining x to thrash out Hegelianism and 
Pragmatism; a folk school where conventional aca- 
demic decorum is cast to the winds and knowledge 
is ‘humanized.’ Here is sounded the new note in 
American education —the revolt against the stand 
ardization of our school systems, our colleges and 
universities and the voicing of a new critical sense 

-a spirit of skepticism and inquiry side by side 
and synchronous with Babbitry.” For a less com 
placent comment on these volumes see the Nation, 
February 9, 1927, p. 150-51. 


Stuart, M. H. The organization of a com- 


prehensive high school. N. Y. Macmillan. 


1926. $1 

A presentation of plans, practices and devices of 
the Aresenal technical schools, Indianapolis, whereby 
the interest of the individual is kept paramount. 
Woven in with and emanating from this discussion 
are many passages of sound educational philosophy 
and practical information of great interest to se 
ondary school principals and teachers. 


Wilson, L. L. W. ed. Educating for respon- 


sibility. N.Y. Macmillan. 1926. $1.40 


A series of articulated essays on various aspects 
of the Dalton plan written by the faculty of the 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls which 
successfully experimented with this plan for three 
years. This volume will be invaluable for school 
administrators and teachers who are contemplating 
or practising the individualization of instruction in 
any secondary school. It describes what principles 
were used and what practices have been carried on, 
what procedure in detail was followed and what 
results have been achieved. 
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Dr Edward B. Shallow, 
Associate Superintendent, Dies 
Dr Edward B. Shallow, associate superin- 

tendent of schools in New York City for the 

past 20 years, died on February 8th of heart 
disease after a three weeks’ illness, at his home 
in Brooklyn. 

Doctor Shallow was born 65 years ago in 
Hamilton, N. Y. After teaching in a rural 
school, he prepared for college at Colgate 
Academy and was graduated with honors from 
Colgate University in 1888. He later founded 
a prize at the university for excellence in 
public speaking. 

Aiter serving as a principal of a high school 
in New Jersey for three years, Doctor Shallow 
became principal of an elementary school in 
Brooklyn. 
in various capacities with the schools of 
Brooklyn and New York. 
had been associate superintendent in charge of 


From that time he was associated 
In recent years he 


buildings. 

While in Brooklyn, he was assigned to the 
work of establishing the first free lectures in 
the Brooklyn schools. His labors as associate 
superintendent included the organization of 
school savings banks, the supervision of the 
first school census of the greater city, the 
organization of the Parental School for delin- 
quent and truant children, the preparation of 
a statistical history of the New York Schools 
for half a century and the writing of a 
pamphlet on Measuring the Efficiency of 
Teachers. 

an 


Buffalo Principal Honored 
for Service to Poland 
A gold cross for distinguished service in the 
reconstruction of the Polish department of edu- 
cation during the school year 1923-24 was 
presented to Marta Mazurowska, principal of 
Public School 13, Buffalo, on February Ist by 
the Polish vice consul in Buffalo. 
At the invitation of the Polish government, 
Miss Mazurowska spent the year in Poland 
demonstrating, lecturing and advising on ele- 


mentary school practices. She was given a 


year’s leave of absence from her school in 
Buffalo. She reports that many American 
practices were adopted in Poland. 

The honor conferred on her she regards as 
an honor to American education, since Poland 
looked to America for guidance and advice in 
matters of public education. 


Health Plays Presented 
in Nassau County Schools 

Health habits were dramatized in several 
schools of Nassau county during the holiday 
season. Schools of this county have the bene- 
fit of the service of three nutritionists fur- 
nished by the Nassau County Committee on 
Tuberculosis and Public Health. 

In the Plainedge School the play pictured 
the capturing of a pirate ship “ The Slovenly 
Sloop” by a beautiful brig, “ Cleanliness for 
all, even pirates” being the slogan. 

At the East Meadow School and Washing- 
ton Street School, Hempstead, a health play 
“Christmas Eve” pointed out that boys and 
girls who ate fruit and vegetables, drank milk 
and had other good health habits were duly 
recorded by Santa Claus in his book and were 
well remembered at Christmas time. 

Children of the first to third grades of the 
North Bellmore School presented an enter- 
tainment in which Mother Goose characters 
brought messages of health. 


Teachers and Pupils Enjoy 
New High School at Fillmore 


Pupils and teachers of the Fillmore High 
School are enjoying the use of the new school 
building. The school, which houses a kinder- 
garten, eight grades, four-year high school 
department and training class, has a gym- 
nasium and auditorium, classrooms, principal's 
office, teachers’ rest room, shower room, jani- 
tor’s room and lunch room. 

To beautify the grounds, pupils assisted in 
setting out shrubs and trees under the direc- 
tion of a specialist from Cornell University. 
More landscape gardening is to be done this 
spring. 

A school band of 20 pieces has been organ- 
ized. At the Friday morning assemblies during 
the past two months the pupils have enjoyed 
talks by business and professional men of 
Fillmore. 

Edgar J. Brong is principal of the school. 


—_QO——_- 


The fourth annual banquet of the Buffalo 
Federation of Educational Associations was 
held on January 29th in the Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo. More than 1200 members and their 
friends attended. 
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Local History of New York State 
The British In New York City 





TT ei eg 


The Provost of New York City in 1783 


After the capture of New York City the 
British settled down to the enjoyment of its 
comforts. Lord Cornwallis was expected to 
chase the “rebels” out of New Jersey, if he 
could not force a decisive action and destroy 
the ragged remnant. An official statement of 
that period shows that nineteen-twentieths of 
the inhabitants had left their residences be- 
tween the latter part of the year 1775 and 
June 1776. 
and loyalists, many of the latter being in con- 
An account was taken 


This calculation embraces patriots 


finement or on parole. 
of all abandoned property and the attitude of 
the owners toward the royal cause was 
recorded. Vacant houses were assigned to the 
use of officers and annual rent was paid to 
owners in the case of loyalists remaining 
within the British lines. The inhabitants were 
relieved of taxes. As loyalist families fled to 
the city or were sent there, rents multiplied 
fourfold and provisions rose to eight times the 
former price. Poverty and distress increasing 
in a community suffering a suspension of its 
normal activities, the commandant in December 
1777 appointed a vestry headed by Elias 
Desbrosses “to solicit and receive the Dona- 


tions of the Charitable and well-disposed, and 
to appropriate the same to the Relief of the 
Poor, according to their several Wants and 
Necessities.” 

The sense of security which the victors felt 
was briefly shaken on September 21, 1776, by 
a fire which destroyed a fourth part of the 
city. Their first thought was that this destruc- 
tion was the work of incendiaries in the 
American interest, since there were military 
reasons for burning a town which had become 
Not a 


few suspected persons were killed by soldiers 


the directing point of British strategy. 


during the conflagration; and afterwards 
numerous persons were thrown into prison, 
examined and discharged. The New York 
Gazette and Mercury a week later asserted: 
“ The cause of the fire is not known.” Trinity 
Church was consumed and other notable losses 
swelled the total of disaster. 

The turn of events on Long Island and at 
Fort Washington placed in British hands nearly 
four thousand prisoners. For their incarcera- 
tion the city had two prisons, the New Jail 
(long existing under the name Hall of Rec- 


ords) and the Bridewell; and, to extend these 
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slender accommodations, three sugar-houses, 
the hospital and Kings Col- 
prison 
Amer- 


lying in 


several churches, 


lege were used. As the pressure on 
space increased, through the capture of 
ican ship “ Whitby,” 
Wallabout bay, devoted to 


Later, in May 1777, the prisoners in the 


privateers, the 


was captured sca- 


men, 
“ Whitby ” were removed to two other vessels, 
aiter death, from causes preventable and 


causes unpreventable, had made fearful inroads 


on their number 


In the under an inhuman provost 
marshal the inhumanity often allied with the 
intensified. It is 


which the 
I 


city, 


policy of war was greatly 


dithcult to measure the extent to 


British commanders tolerated this cruelty, but 
it is more difficult to relieve them wholly from 
blame. It should be noted that General Hows 


1776 immediate 


nie 
soldiers who were made pris- 


in November suggested an 


1 


exchange of all 
oners, an arrangement which Washington could 


not wisely grant, “the opportunities of con- 


veying intelligence ” being so enhanced by such 
a course. It is also to be recalled that Wash- 


ington soon after wrote to Colonel Samuel J 


Atlee: “In 
provisions, I can only attribute it to the state 


respect to the short allowance of 
ot General Howe’s stores; for I have too high 
an opinion of that 
he would willingly add the calamity of famin« 
English historian 


his humanity to suppose 


to that of captivity.” An 


imputes to General Howe's natural indolenc« 


his failure to restrain his soldiers from 


plundering. Can indolence account in any 


degree for a worse failure? 
In 1777, after the 


capture of Forts Mont 


gomery and Clinton, the total of American 
captives was augmented. Arrangements were 
perfected for conveying clothing and othe 


ugh the lines to prisoners of 
and Pintard 


receive and distribute the supplies. 


thre 


Lewis 


necessaries 


War; was appointed t 


‘a dicecusiin 
New York 


February 


City board of education 
9th to erect 


three 


The 


voted on seventeen new 


buildings, including new high 


Two of the new high schools will be 


school 
schools. 
located in the borough of Brooklyn and one 
in the borough of Manhattan. 

Fourteen elementary schools will be 
erected, one in the borough of Manhattan, two 


Brooklyn, six in the 


new 


four in 
and one in the borough of 


in the Bronx, 


borough of Queens 


Richmond. 


rHE 





YORK 


STATE OF NEW 


Teacher-Training Courses in 
Immigrant Education Started 


A 30-hour course in methods of teaching 
English to foreign-born 


given in Jamestown with Caroline Whipple of 


adults has just been 
Education Department as instructor. 
[wenty-seven teachers completed the work. 

llth, under the 


the State 


In Binghamton on February 
auspices of the Department, a course in immi- 
grant backgrounds was started with Lillian P. 


Clark, director of adult education of Elmira, 
as instructor Thirty-one teachers were 


present. 
In Rochester on 
ne 


ning 


February Sth a class in 
English was started at the 


Finch, 


methods of teac 


University of Rochester, with Charles E 
Director of citizenship and junior high schools 
as instructor. 

In New York City similar classes are under 
way at Hunter College and at the College of 
the City of New York. 

A course in methods is to be started shortly 
in Rome where 25 teachers have signed for it. 

Summer courses in methods of teaching 
English, in American political institutions and 
government and in immigrant backgrounds will 
Buffalo at the state normal 


Syracuse University; 


be conducted in 
school ; at Syracuse at 
at Oswego and Plattsburg at the state normal 
Albany at the New York State 
College for Teachers; in New York at 
Columbia University and Hunter College; and 


schools; at 


perhaps at Rochester at Rochester University 
and at Potsdam at the state normal school. 
The maintenance of these training courses 


is in accordance with the Education Law, 
article 4, section 1ll-a, in which it is stated 
that “the Commissioner of Education is 


authorized and directed to establish and pro- 
and conduct of 


vide for the maintenance 


courses of study or training in state normal 
institutions and in colleges and universities and 
other educational agencies for the purpose of 
training teachers in principles and methods of 
instruction and to give them knowledge to fit 
them to instruct foreign-born and _ native 
adults 


in evening, extension, factory, home and com- 


and minors over sixteen years of age 


munity classes.” 
a en 

The new $50,000 schoolhouse in the town of 
Albany 


February 3d. 


Colonie, county, was dedicated on 
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Two Major Celebrations Planned for Sesquicentennial 


Executive 
the 


being completed by the 
150th Anniversary ot 
American Revolution for the 1927 
otf New York State’s share in the Revolution 


Plans are 
Committee on the 
obse rvance 
[he program for this year will include tw 
major celebrations. 

[he first 
f the adoption of the first 
the 





nal ¢ 1] 1 } . . 
celebration will mark the annive 


sary State Consti 
tution on April 20th; 


judges of the State 


appointment of the 


first 
HTst 


July 3d; the 


the State on July 30th; and the orgar 


Supreme Court on 


ion of the first Gove 


inaugul rnor 





ization 
Legislature on September 


These exercises will be concentrated in 


ne celebration during 
at Kingston, the first State 


Governors and Lieutenant Gov- 


the last week of July 


Capitol. Governor 
former 


judges and legislators will be invited 





to participate. A pageant faithiully depicting 
these early political bodies and characters will 
be given. 

The second part of the year’s program is to 


the 


be a 


commemoration of 3urgoyne cam- 
This 
four different phases. 
Fort 


the 


be observed as a unit with 


On August 6th the gal- 
, 


paign will 


lant defense of Stanwix will be observed 


with hoisting of the stars and 


at Rome 

stripes, and an excursion will be made to the 
Oriskany battlefield. On August 16th New 
York will join Vermont in welcoming Presi- 


dent Coolidge to the village of Bennington, 
after which a monument will be dedicated on 
the actual battlefield. On September 19th 


there will be a national celebration on the Sara- 


battlefield. Governors of all 
Union 


representatives of 


toga the states 
will be invited to attend, and 


those 
took part in the battles of Saratoga will make 


Jenni 


in the 
states whose tro ps 
President's 
Day 
parts of the 


addresses. Just as ngton is 


Day, so Saratoga will be Governor’s 
There 


field, a military display, and at night a gigantic 
the various 


will be excursions to all 


pageant will be given depicting 
incidents of the Burgoyne campaign, the strik 
ing events in the two engagements on Saratoga 
battlefield, and the surrender of Burgoyne and 
The last phase will be the celebra 
the 


from 


his army 
the defense of the river towns of 
eight the Hudson 


October 2d to 14th, during which period a river 


tion of 
counties on lower 
pageant participated in by the United States 
Navy will occur. 

Supplementing these two major celebrations, 


minor exercises will be held at cities and vil- 


trom Osweg t Rome; from Rome 


lage 

down the Mohawk valley to Cohoes; and trom 

Albany to the Cans border Particul 
1 devoted to Cwohoes, Fort 


adiat 


attention Wil re 





Schuylerville, llwater, Fi 
Whitehall, Ticonderoga and other 


historic interest i 


Edward, 
Cobleskill, 
peints Oo! Spt Cla 


A. L. A. Will Compile 


List of School Librarians 








\ list of sch ibrarians who are mem 
of the American Library Association will soon 
be published. It w be the volum 
on school library work which is being compiled 
by the committee on education of the ass 
ciation. 

The list include lil ins and assistants 
elementary, secondary, private 1 paroc 
schools, normal schools and teachers colleges 
and in sch library departments of publi 


libraries. 
Because it will not be possible to compile a 
L. A. Handbook 


1 } } riot 
requests each sch I raria 


satisfactory list 
the association 


brief note to A. L. A. headquarters 


position, | 


to send a 
in Chicago, giving his name, 


citv and state, in that order. 


o-—— 


Superintendence Department 


Will Meet in Dallas, Texas 


meeting of th 
National 
Association will be held from February 26th 
to March 3d in Dallas, 
New York State schoolmen will attend the 


The 5 


of Superintendence of the 


th annual 





Department 


Texas 


meeting and several have prominent places on 
the interesting program of addresses and dis 
cussions 

Meetings will also be held Dalla tl 
same time of the following organizations 


Educational 


Department of 


Department of Rural Education, 
Research Association, 
School Principals, Department of 


Elemen 
tary Deans 
of Women, Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion, National Council of Kindergarten Supe 

National Council 
Teacher 


the 


visors and Training Teachers, 


of Primary Education, City Training 
National 
National 

Teachers of Education, 


Section, Society 1Or Study of 


Society ot College 


National 


Education, 


Council of 


Education 





Notes from the Field 


The proposition to erect a new school at a 
cost of $45,000 in Forestport was carried at 


special meeting on January 29th. 


Eugene G. Hughey, deputy superintendent of 
schools in Buffalo since 1912, died on February 
Ist. He had been connected with the Buffalo 


public school system for 32 years. 


The new schoolhouse in District 17, Cort- 
landville, Cortland county, has been destroyed 
} 


ry fire. It was completed last summer at a 


cost of $8500. 
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The new elementary school at Glen Head 
was formally dedicated on February 3d. 
Among the speakers was District Superintend- 
ent of Schools A. J. Fry. The building was 
erected at a cost of $200,000 and contains 11 
classrooms, gymnasium and auditorium, kinder- 
garten, lunch room, library and medical room. 








8) 

Anna Filkins and Eleanor E. Hammond, who 
have taught in the Rye public schools for 37 
years, were honored at a reception tendered 
them by more than 400 former pupils on Janu- 
ary 28th. A purse of gold and a basket of 


flowers were presented to each teacher. 
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